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ONE OF THE GOALS OF EDUCATION IS HELPING EVERY LEARNER 
ACHIEVE HIS INDIVIDUAL POTENTIAL. IN DIRECTING EFFORT TOWARD 
THIS GOAL, EDUCATIONAL LEADERS MUST IDENTIFY AND MEET DIVERSE 
NEEDS IN THE FOLLOWING AREAS— (1) THE MATURITY OF THE 
LEARNER, (2) HIS PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT, (3) HIS 
FAMILY BACKGROUND, (4) HIS PHYSICAL CONDITION, AND (5) 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN ABILITY, INTEREST, APTITUDE, AND 
ASPIRATION. .ENROLLMENT GROWTH IN JUNIOR COLLEGES AND ADULT 
EDUCATION CLASSES, INCREASED EMPHASIS ON EDUCATION CF THE 
DISADVANTAGED, AND PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAMS ARE CITED AS TRENDS IN 
EDUCATION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. CHILDREN FROM HOMES OF 
POVERTY, MIGRANT CHILDREN, AND CHILDREN WHOSE PARENTS SPEAK 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE PRESENT DIFFERENT KINDS OF EDUCATIONAL 
CHALLENGES TO THE SCHOOLS. THE MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY IS SEEN 
AS THE PREVENTION OF FAILURE. THIS REQUIRES LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES WHICH ARE HIGHLY INDIVIDUALIZED, FREEDOM FROM 
RIGID GRADE STANDARDS, AND A CLOSER HOME SCHOOL RELATIONSHIP. 
THIS SPEECH WAS DELIVERED AT THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RURAL 
EDUCATION AT OKLAHOMA CITY ON OCTOBER 2,. 1967. (SF) 
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1{» d« of thm iMtrMtn to M. Stgyyd 

Seltn 

Threughout our country, sa almost contiuuoui proccf* of profa«»iogai 
coaferenciug on educational questions is going on. AS tractive atmoiaica* 
TS/£tits appear in every nail stssd in every JourisaX concamiug carefully 
designed prograiss on a ulde diversity of edtscational issues and serviaes* 
Siich a cojspletely dedicated pursuit In search of laeans to meet the edu** 
catlonal ne^s of our country has certainly never been matched or exceeded 
in the history of educatina. 

But Siiong all these earnest groups, whether their focus be on 
growth and developssant, on physical and laental health, on curriculuia tress 
nursery school to adult education, on Isarners aisd the learning process > on 
discrete subjcct^aatter fields, on research, on hoa»e*schooX»coauMinity 
relations, on organisation and adaiaisferation of schools, on school plant 
facilities » no group eacoc^sscs all educational concerns sKsre coa^lately 
than a group lacettag as the Beparta^nt of Rural Education, national 
Bducatioa Association# 



As one of a trii^^irate assigned to look at T|^_ ^ S 



appro^^shed cq? part of this t&sik. with confidence* bong professional 
asisoeistion with the first speaker, opportunity to share our actually 
cherlghed beliefs about the social signiflcanGa of education were reassuring* 



Schools have a dual role <l) of helping every learner to achieve his indi- 
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vidunl potential, <2) of keeping us a nation of free people dedicated 
to deiK>cratic principles and ideals« ^Jithout such goals our efforts are 
ffisanlngleso and lack direction. With them, education will continue to 

the saiL 5 astonishing progress in the last third that we cisde In the 
first two*thirds of the twentieth certtury. u.s. oeparimehi of HfffiH jducaiioh & weifake 
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But all of vs 4aaply concerned vith edueatio&y profeaeing the asm 
ideals^ Mist seek constantly to lead. Zt is not possible to lead unless 
we know where ve are going* Our previous speaker has given us a road laap* 

But a road oap is useless unless ve watch the rest of the trsffic> select 
the right corners to turn, keep our eyes on the road, and never lose sight 
of our distant goals. 

Zhtsa are tines that call for v£de*open eyes and no blinders; vidfi«open 
minds and no prejxidlces; vide*open horisojut vith no limiting high hedges of 
our own making; and vide*cpen hearts in which the children and youth 
adults ve serve can find security and cherishing end caring. Kot soaig 
children and youth and adults but all of them* !l^is is the way of democracy. 
Who are these people the school serves? do they have diverse naeds 
tfuit schools are challenged first to identity and then to meet? What are 
the bases of diversity in human beings? 

At least five bases of diversity seem inescapable in msating the task 
we face, l^se include i 

I* the Mtturity of the learner 
Z, Tbe physical and social environaient 
3. The family background of the learner 
4« The physical condition of the learner 

S. Individual differences in ability, interest, aptitude asd aspiration 
There may well be other bases for diversity; seme of these fiay appear as 
svb^hseda of the five we will attempt to examine a little further* 

The Ifttturity of t% l^arnf r 

The maturity of the leerner is one of the primry conditions that creates 

f 

diverse needs. During the twentieth century, we have modified our ideas 
from time to time concerning the age of the learners to be served* 
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At the btiisning of the century* the e^ere*^ estcndence of pupils in 
the eleisentery schools leis four end e helf yesrs* dropouts occurred 
in the fourth end fifth grsdes* In 1967 acre then 9$ percent of the 
eleaentery--school«ege populetion is attending a six«« or eight«yeer elanentery 
school. 

At the beginning of the century, a very saall percent of our young 
people had acceas to secondary educatlon««*ptobably less than ton percent. 

Ko 9, every yorntg person can attend a secondary school, about 70 percent 
graduate, and it is reliably predicted tlmt by 1970 very nearly all high* 
school-age youth will be in high school until they coaplete a twelve^yaar 
public school education. 

What has happened in elenentary and secoiidary acl^^la during this 
century Justifies great pride in our national achieveaiestt. But this 
achievement is evidence that the Aiaerican people have boundless faith 
in education as the avenue of social mobillty^^tlie itay that has kept the 
doors of opportunity open for our young people. 

diverse seeds the schools ^u«t serve have been expanding by a 
growing dcaand for widely accessible educational oppoi^tunity at thirteenth 
and fourteenth grade levels to provide a junior college, or what is coning 
»ore fre<|uently to be called a cossumity college. Such a cownmity college 
is designed to provide either the lower division collegiate program or 
terminal technical training leading to business or industry. 

As we think of the expansion of educational opportunity upward, we 
cannot eacape the most serious consideration of adult education. The 
modern point of view is that education is a life-long process. Tht years 
of formal schooling are designed prixasrily to begin the process of education 
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than cod|»l«t« It* Saeauia of thit» adueatioa thtouglicttt our oohoolc 
auBt bo goarod to thri concepts of leamif^ htm to laam and to gaiitiat 
gariuine aatisfactlim in learning so that individual liriU vish to 
continue learning throughout life* 

there is not coneamlty^ large or aaaU» in our country could 
profit fr«» iaeginative, costtmity-vide ^isrfcakinas in civic education, 
in developing eivis ooc^etence, in confusser education, in feebly life 
education, in husan relations and in the ui^eretanding o£ vcrld affaire » 
Sducation falls far short of rnttix^ the needs of adults vhmn they aaa 
find nothing a»re interesting to do ia the evening than to vieit that blood, 
brutality and aggrsssion provided by wost of the Cwaaercial teXevision 
programs* In no area of education have less reason for $imgratulation 
than in the field of adult education. 

The upsurge of interest In tdui problem of the disadventagt^ segnant 
of American society va» probably triggered by Ittchael HagSdrty, in his 

e 

book: Tte Other America* which was first published serially in .The. Siw 
Worker and later in book form* Since the and of Iforld Sftir II, oar eitiaana 
had been deluded by the s^th of our affluent society* )£^eople g^^^ally 
believed that poverty-^fihe great mam/ &i advancing civiliiration hid been 
baniilied forever* But Hlchael Haggirty burst the bisbble of bi^aess and 
bitterness aisd everyone rich# On tb® basis of thorot^hly reliable studies 
he proved that about a quarter of our people are living at a substandard 
level and about a fifth have fallen into the abyss of abject, diiasl, 
hoplesi poverty* 

The SeoBomic Opportunity Act of 196^ was tha first evidanae that 
the President and Congrass of tha United States had gottan the faessage* 
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The Act tBftdft provlsiott for a vftrlAty of opportunitioo but perhtpo the «09fc 
fpoetccuUrly ouccosaful «io tbo Htc4 Start frogratt* 

laaaarcb haA hati> on for a long tiaia on tha is^rtaneo of the 

early yaara of life* Slovly^ aiace the firat kindergarten vaa eatabllahed 
in lfatarto«n» ^iaconsin in IS55, kindergarten education had been eatanded. 
by X362 about half ki«dargarten-*aga-ohildren of the country bed a 
klndargarten available to tboaie Ifoat ef theae children lived in city 
achool diotricts*. Butg by and large, theae were not the kiiai of kinder- 

r 

garten that paopXo onviaioned w^jo worked hard ovar the yeare for their 
eetabliahaent^ In t1» intereat of econoggr^ and not in the intereet of 
children^ teachera wore aeeigned 60 children in two aiisiene of 30 children 

t 

each» one groi^ reporting for ISO ssinutee in tfws morning and a aiURller 
grot^ in the afternoon. In gonaral, this organisation wae accepted 
throughout the country in apite of the fact that »uch overcrowding wae 
a conetai^t threat to nffastiva functioning of a kiads^garten and. to the 
growth of young children. 

Dhviousiy felssse conditiona defeated kindergarten progrimie and kind^- 
garten teachare. Ilo teacher could know 60 five-year-olds well enough as 
parfons to neat thalr individual needs a* these young children were laaking 
their first ad jus Mat to cooqple^^ group life. Work with parents wae im- 
poeeibla because of lack of tiae and energy, gindergarteni beca«e regteanted. 
Children wore pushed, rushed, crowded and unsuitable activities were 
is^osed '^to keep tiaia <|ttlet/* Xiaaginatioii, creativity, eensitivity, 
fleaihility, curiosity »m coa^letely lost under thcee conditions. Cood 
kindergarten teachers asked for tranefer to a primary grade. Prospective 
kinderi^ten teachers were deterred from entering a profession which SHide 
such unrealistic and self-defeating denends. 
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Itt t\m Cocsriits pa«*«d tlv* Icono«lc OppoKttmity Act «sd by the 
itnnef of 19 A 5 , StAtt profpfcac were offered to help coeio-oconoalcelly 
dicedvCtttAgcd cbildrctit ifho vould ctert cchool ia Feil# to ec^ire cone 
of the kitoirledgeji tutbits es«l ettitudee which would fecilitete their eacceee-* 

ful edjuetwitit to the acbool cituetion* 

iharing the eoawer of I9d5, Head Surt prosreiie aerved «ore then half 
e fitiltfon children chiefly in conges ted » urban areea* merely hse day 
educetiosutl progriui stljaulated greater public ^ntereat* Hany newapapera 
cgttrimd weU^lUuoersted full-page reports of their local projpjaoai* The 
outctxsttf were ao helpful not only to the children but to the pareste aa 
well that vmny caEamunitiea organiaed to continue the progra* on a year 
rouxid ba#ia« 

Ihe initietioa of Bead Start has already influenced the atetua of 
Ki 3 ;idergart«n Bduoacion» la 19S7* Bhode Xalami decreed that ell achooX 
diatricts saiat have kiadergartena# Harylaad made atate aid avellable for 
kiudergartan^ aa did Hlaaouri* 

Since «£>at of our netioaal orgaalaations concerned with education 
are now m record oa approving opportunity for public education beginniag at 
age 3, we aay anticipate accelerated developaeat of prograaa for all young 
children# regardless of economic status in the years isnediately ahead# 
Continuation of Head Start progcatts for aocio-ecoaoaicaUy disadvantaged 
children alone will result in a fora of segregation based on poverty^ 
another intolerable basis for classification of human beings# The 
alteritative is the ^ostension of educational opportunity to all yotmg ehiX« 
dren# If we need justification# we have it, in the stateeent of Senjaiaifi 
S# Blooai^ of the Cniversity of Chicago as the li^esult of his long years 

^Bssjaaiin S# Bloom, Sfiabllitv and jStyjmgf, |n ftpa sn Characteristics # 

Hew Tork: John Wiley & Sons, Inc#, 1964, p. 5# 
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of iTvts««rch, Kt that 

.4 .the 3 BO»t rapid pariod of davalopnant appaara to ba 
tha firat fiva yaara of Ufa* 

In addraaaisis tba Aaarieaxi Aaaociatioc of doliool Ateitiiatratora isi 1966, 

Srs» Bloom said furthar 

*«*by age 9 (grade 3) at laaat 50 paraant of tba gsisaral 
aehieve^nvt pattarst at aga IB (grade tZ) has baaa daval«> 
dp8d.***Btodiaa of vocabulary dcvaXopmant auggasta that 
about third has haea davalopad by the tim tba individual 
has entered sehoels 

These early years are years of experience getting and oust not be coasidarad 
an opportunity to put pressure on the vary young' for foxhaal laaming* 

so tgfe may conclti^o that education in the taeatieth century has 
bocosae a ”eradle to the grave” proposition. In fact, Bducstigna j^A 
Washington htenitor (Septeaber 16, 1967, page 17) annouscas "that a new 
project, innocuously called Barant and Child” ”tdiich movas tlia Bead Start 
concept clear down to tiie prenatal period, is about to get off the ground” 
as a pilot project in 30 salactad cities this fall, 

2* Physical and. Soeia^ fnvironoent o/ the learner 

Ihsch has been said about tba affect of the environmental setting in 
creating diverse seeds# Tba rural setting, m all who have worked in it 
know, has advantages and disadvantages, m know that every parson’s mind 
is made by the environaant ii^ which ha lives and so In providing good 
education for rural people wa msst assess and utilise tba advantages and 
compansate for the dissdivantagas, 

itot are soiae of tlie significant advantages of rural life? City 
dwellers probably do not fully raallsa how much the noise, tba clutter, 
the crowds threaten their effactiva functioning and the growth of their 



cl^ildren. Eural life caa pcovida an aavir<Kimnt for tha young th&t is 
not ovaratiouXating and that does not destroy interest and .seat for living. 

Rural life is not yet dosilnated by the srsitchine that threatens to 
dehuaasiise city dveUers. Are ^ all to bacoiaa slots on XBH cards? ;ihat 
happens to imaglnatiori, creativity, and curiosity vhen man’s life is 
ccs^letely regulated by the machine? 

City life becomes increasingly artificial; the ascperiemces of city 
people are snastly secondhei^. I^i^papers, radio and television cossaentetors 
select whet they wish us to kriow about the world end it cc^aas filtered through 
the particular biases al the writer or eoassentator and frequently determined 
by the particular ax he has to grind. 3^ the process, the sensitivity of the 
receiver gets dulled. 

City life is fra^isnted. ^ do a lot of idle talking about the genera- 
tion gap.’* In this tTC deny history; we think and live as though laan had 
no previous history on which to draw. forget the hard won "funded 
• capital of civilisation." 

the other hand, the conditions of the rural environment make 
possible a close and continuing relationship with neturel things, a 
cone tent realisation of man’s oneness with his natural universe. Perhaps 
we have taken native values of rural life" a om e wti at for granted. Row, 

it becomes crucial that we learn to uiiderstand end cooperate with the 
natural order. Survival depends upon It. And, thus, we may find a deeper 
and richer reality in a wider univerie. 

Xhe applications to education ere obvious, they include greater emphasis 
on eeitnce based on the nattaral environment at all levels^ realistic 

agricultural educaticn, forestry education, propagation of ornamental 
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pUnCi, g«r4«niiig. All fUUB op«a vlftM of cultural and vcoatlcn«a 

education. Bacoalng oaa with tha natural anvlronaamt has iwpUcacioaa 
for expaaaion of outdoor aducatloa ao that mm of our paopla will have 
raatored for thett thalr with the pl^aical and biological nature of 



thinga» will widen their ffenaitivity to beauty and renew their apir its iniieh 
in need of renewing la a %iorld deeply dietrasaed hacauae of aan's lack of 
judgiaant and wiedoa in ordering hie relatloaahipa to nature and to saudeind. 
^ ttimw aide of the asaeasaent of the rural envirotuaent ie of ouch 



less significance in these days b£ instantaneous coaesunication and rapid 
transportation. «e can use these Instrwiaents of coawmlcation to fating 
into every classroos vivid pictures of life in distant landa, industrial 
procassas^ scientific cKperisatatation, works of art, sausical cfi© 5 >osifcions, 
dra«aatic prasaatatlowi to et^loh the lives of rural chl*drea ano adults* 



More and aore» schools are taking children on study trips and even wore 



lud^ltlous journeys so that way have actual firsthand esqiariences. 

Utilisation of the assets of the rural environaent lies lergely in 
the hands of ths edtjcatlonal leadership* Eural schools need not replicate 
urfasn schools but «uat build courageously on the strengths inherent in 



their own envlronwent* 

Compensation for the cultural liwltatlmts of tha rural envlroBwant 
calls for ingenious* imaginative# creative solutions# But# can we support 
these solutions financially? With 7 percent of the world's population and 
55 parcant of the world's waalth# wa can have any kind of educational pro- 
gram tha paople of this country want. We laey need a vigorous rastatewene 
of our political theory that the people of this country create the wealth 
of this country and way use tha legal political chaanels available to 
spend this wealth in the public Interest* 
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3* 2^ y«ally SL 

Many of the idees eireedy ra^uldneA bearing on the divevee need# of 
learner* have their origin in tbs faally backstound of the ebtid. For 
oxaaple» the fact that the parent# have selected to live in a rurel 
environsoent eWefe rasy give school people soae cue# concerning the veli^a 
held by particular faiailios* 

Ghildrea froa Hoees of Feverty^ f he problem of poverty* 

target of the Bconoalc Opportunity Act of 1964^ is^inge# heavily on ti^ 

family backgroui^ of the learner* In 1951* the C«»iiesioner of gdusaticm^ 

eoieaented on the Keport of the Subcoairf.ttee on Ifm Incoae Famlliee of the 

Joint CooBiittee on the Sconooic leport in the»e word#: 

...the c?fl#e relationehlp between low income and eicknea# and 
dl#eeae« low income and lack of educational opportunity, low 
income and any beatc #an#e of iecttrity*.*.Fovarty braeM 
ignorance and diaeaae. But ignorance and diaea#e hreirt 
poverty* Eeaentteliy is ie a vlcioua circle, one in which 
not only individual# and families are caught but Urge and 
important sections of our population* thosa statw that 
hAV6 ifcliooXS;^ fehci f®n©st hoipitsiXs abb public 

health services, have also the lowest per capita income* 

^Ihat can schools in rural areas do to break **theviciou# circle 

of poverty?” Xhe question can probably be answered by telling what cm 

coonunity has actually attainted to meet the problems of children who 

had fewer sdvantages* Ihlsj^ story* as it was told to me on Septeaber 7, 

1967: 



When Federal funds became available la December, 1965, 
we taade a survey of our children and their needs. Thwa, a 



^Federal Security Agency, Report of the Commissioner of Sducatlon, 

1951 , p. aa. 



*Fart of the discussion with Mrs* Thelma Comes, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Tulare (Calif orata) School District. 
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MtU sf sOadxiiMMtoft ... 

coBfirtWat* had « brala-atoratog t^ha^L^lbU^to 

o£ aiotsict r<wourcesa 8® wr« «®f 
caBteg ««n o« uh« ««i*i «« 
ac* pwrtUUy ia»?«s»i1»X« fox tht L ^ 

Sotag^ tbii«« 4s««a» h®vo b#®n r««U»*® ®o «« 

^ Zm *etue»etim and look ahead with great axpectattena. 

BettRSise of the tedoetlon in fw^e we have 
ttacofSMUfv to Cttttail st oliisinat® soia® of o*«af ^ 

httvo 4roppo4 tli3 ai^laiawfttory 

v«» alvta a book at his roading level each 
p«rsltte4 to take it hoae to heccsse a part 
i!^^ve For ftorn chllOren these books ware fcr,eir first trely 
posseasiOR. they took iprest pride ^ ir^rshlp 
aad teadiag interests developed in e gretifying saaimera 

«e ere continuing our proip:«s for t^ee a^ 
oW shiMxen. Shi# pxogxea was a feasted in 
,»MAm eveileble by the Xosenherg Fouadetlon. *t hw erlpleo 
iS^nsalteeafe. as h«ve on-tb«-**pofe avidahfi* of the aeeueaey 
of the reseerch by Bleoei and Deutsch* 

ttifOKtanateIr the teechex-aide pxograe ^ 
to laek Of funds, m owf two targac f ’’f * 

^ «id 9 » its elBSsr®®* working with 

ueebing situetionas they exe not used « touMkeeplng awei 

or to prodiiiCiS **pele purple ditto sheets f 

Owr Wideaing ayrisene progress f isrst 
district with funds £ro« the gosenberg Foundetiona ^ 

travel-study progriwi lor children in grades five 
Aiohr Burine the suawir e selected group of 60-70 boys 

ei^girls spo'od sist ««eks ®xplor^ Scs^e 

sitAfc*. Thev trevel and see fsrsaers^ ujarhets, auslc 

centers, art siuseuiRr, mdijstriel plentSs 
of interest. During the school year on ertej^d we^ e^s> 
fifth grade children visit historic s{^ts> *^he bee®. > 
mountains < 

Ziie valoa of m»o proefaaa i» aggaraat in tto q^Uty 
of tba clilldxen’a poeaey and atoxie* and other -<»?* 
creative wtpxeaaton. *eo often we aapact output ttom 

children ^hasi there has been no lnput» 

we ere diieply concerned ebout the health of 

dren. D^lng tL first yeer m v^i%^ 

henslv* phyelcel eeesilnetlons. ell leiire given hearings 



nrMm «2ii health Aidm c«tr^ 
on iOtt|tmlvo £ollow*?;^ work vtth tb® pd3fonsa* A itwy os 
nutrition w »«d« and jn^pJ^«mt* noid®d d®t®rai!iid. 
imtrltion oims3«« utro sot up for parents# 



lliaoty percent of the chiiariei «a«aiae4 shemd lew h®«o- 
elobin to An extent thet •idlcetion vm needed# Uorking 
tlarough parents and Ibcal pl^aiciacs sinrsicel help Ufae e^ared*** 
caeee of infected ^jonaile* heraie* etrebieaue, end otlwtrs were 
cared for# Parents ware uniformly grateful for this help 
and suggested that a **ileXp Anothar Child Baalth Fiwd** be set 
■vq? to Which everyone would make whatever contrifaut|one he was 
able to Aske« la tMs way* tim health needs of additional 
children ware aet. 

A parant education program was carried on by means of 
study trips# the permits were as is^erlshed in exp^iences 
as the chiidrea. the district provided a study trip for 
parents every Thursday to aome point of interest to them as 
parents and citlsens. A synpathetic guide helped them to 
undarstaad the experiences# 



Xn June 1967 one of the parents wrote a letter concerning 
her experience# 13ie letter wes in Spanish but 
by one of the aides# this is a **ptoof of the padding kind 

of avaluatlon because the life of thU w^ 

bscAuse of the program* Hite is a translation of the letter. 



Bear Mrs* Coaes: 



X wish to 40 ipress ay gratitude to bfets* Cladys gsnt for having 
this wonderful pro^aa, also, to Mary ifeo - 

invited us on field trips, worksl^ps, films, and night sc^l 
classes* Since I have been taking part In this program, I 
feel that X am no longer In the dark* 



lie visit high schools and col^ges* I realise 

children can leam because It is there within reach* gducstioa 

means more to me now than before* 



Wa are a faisily of fifteen, twelve children, ny husb^, W/ 
mother and aysolf* He have always worked in the fioldoi m 
foUoimd the crops from one place to another. 

Mv children ware always late entering school because we had to 
finish tie harvest* Our greatest concern Hlggn was to feed 
and clothe oar children so they were always Use « 
school* They never started until mid^Kfovendier. tfy husband 
wouldn’t Ut them start sooner* 

As I said bsfore, educatUn began to man more to ^ and X 
worrUd aboiit Mty children* I began to talk and talk to say 



Ixusbss^ tbs cblXd?6ii a^M> ~ school Soptss^o^f 

like tiioy st^posod to« 

Since I got nowhere with bisis I took e step thet 1 have s^er 
dose befora — 60 ^ §^nst sjf hosb«sd*s wishes Is *t«W»ottmess# 
I west to the high school prlscipsli 2 tsiH bi» what probless 
’SOS* He was vary leaders tending aad said fee would talk to 
husbasd* Be did. basbasd cold she principal that he 
needed t^ie hoys to work bacatssc he coulds^t support all £i^tses 
ok us hf hiis£ial£« 

princip^^ tol4 hba he could gut help through Welfare • Os 
cours^,» we wouida*t hsar of it hacausu our children ar# our 
reoponsibility sstd aobcjdy else*e* At last, said we would 
accept help when we needed it and our ho5^ started school is 
October-still late* 



Then last Sspfcs5sber*‘*in 1966**** X went to see the prineipsl 
again^ asia asked liirt to talk to husband again about 
letting the children start school in Ssptss^er* tbs 

school sent for hiaj* X don^t know i^iat £h^ said to to. 

But when husband reti®r*ed hoiae fro?3 adw»I, ho said to 
sae that we better bity the shlldren their scfewl clothing so 
they cau start school. I tell you tiiis is the first time in 
years} tlist they started schsso* in Septcasber. I now have two 
boys and one girl in the tenth grade^ then on down to Head 
Start* All this was laade possible bscausa of this wonderful 
prograsn. X a?a very grat^ul. X have learned a lot# 

The field trip wa^ s^jaething X look forward to| talking to 
tim other Udics and hearing th^ talk laostly about the 
education of their children. all ws®t our children to 
be educated so they can find a place in. their coswusity and 
be better eitiseno. 

Al^» X enjoy the wsrksho?ps very m&h, X used to sew a little 
feat since X took part in the sewing workshop^ where Hrs# Kroust 
gave lessoBS in sewing and also on how to btacy aaterlals* I now 
sew sierei^'IShavislHiea sewing children’s clothes and selling 
th^ X ^e laost of tty clothss and smthers and nay chll- 

drenb# 

I gould go oa and on, telling you the things X have learned 
affd enjoyed, not only itself but the children as well on 
thes© field trips. X took care of five of the preschool chil- 
dren on the trips# At first, they were shy, but soon csiae 
out of their slisliss now they are friendly and happy and eager 
to stare school. They love the hus rides, the trip to the 
dairy, the soo and the parks, ffy husband and X do not speak 
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Ssglish* started nightschool eXasaes, thaxlks to Mftiry for 
inviting ns* 

X Imoii' tbnt by attoodisig school vs ^ill be able to underatan^ 
ot^ children end help them* Ke are btQring a h«ae* Now, va 
will plant our roots here and be pa:;g of the community 
school. Xhank you, thank you for the parent eni c(»s«mlty 
relations program, and to Hrs* Gladys Ssnt, for her under* 
standing kindness* Sl^ is truly a wonderful person* 

Beapectfully, 

(Parent ‘s naoe) 

No doubt stories like this could be told about hundreds and hundreds 
of cosimmitiea* The secret of helping people who are in troid^le is in 

to help them, really caring about what happens to other hutoan bsin^* 
The Children of Seasonal Workers* F^nily stability is uaitally con- 
sidered of great is^ortance in promoting normal growth and developiaent in 
children» But throughout the twentieth century, the taost challenging 
problem confronting rural educators In many states has been the children of 
seasonal agricultural workers whose families drift £r<»a crop to crop. 

A qu^ter to a half million of our children are involved* These are 
the children of parents who are received with open anas when the crop is 
reedy for harvest and ere socially rejected urg^ ”te fee os your way” 
when the job is coiap luted* 

The plight of these children makes it iis^eratlve to use all the 
resources at our command under the j^onoicic Opportunity Act, and the 
Elementary and Secoi^dary Edtscation Act in meeting the problem* Because 
basic economic conditions seem to require these migrant families. State 
funds also should be available* 

For laany decades we h^e sought a cure for this problem which is 
devastating to families and children* It has been said that there is no 






cute ^cept the eliaisiation o£ migrancy but that desirable aolutlen still 
lies £et in the distance* 

Every child is entitled to full educational opportunity «v*il«ble 
to other childrnn* The stigrant child belongs to the lotion’s laost edu» 
catioxielly underprivileged. To use one State as an eaas^le^ althot^ 
lay and professional people ia California ha;^ vorked aealously on this 
problea at least siiice 1925» a survey tsade in 1961 iiidicated that ssigrant 
children wgire a year or store retarded in school achieveaiastt. These children 
^re served by 6.6 more teachers who were not fully qualified than the 
percent of such esiployiaent tbrougiKtut the State and that 27*5 percent oi 
the districts lEseintained a half day session which is appresEissately 20 
percent higher tb^ the State percent and 25 percent of the schools reported 
tb&iv buildings to fee inadequate. Obviotssly, these chlldr^ are vlctte 
of discriiaisuiclon* 

Tbuk problem has had the interest atui active support of the Ifnited 
States Office of Education which over the years has held national and 
regional conferences on the education saigrant children and has published 
bulletins end reports* The I>epartaent of Sural J^msktiont KS&, has main* 
tained a continuing interest in ti^ problem* In 4dsr 1954, the Bepartaeat 
published The ^ueatioa of $^grant Cfhildren by Shirley £• ax»l in 

1960, spojuiored the publication of Knowing apd . Teachjjag aiggant. ghlM by 
Elis£^th Sutton. 

The results of State activities under BOA. and SSB4 are showing marked 

progress in tasetlag the diverse needs of migrant children. In a position 

0 

paper prepared for presentation at the State Conference on Higrant Education 
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in SAcrasieittny California on Saptastbar jk 3«24» 1966> 0r* Helan Cowan 
analyaad ^la ©SucatiionaX naads of nigranii childran usidar aishroan headings 
as follows; equal opportunity, identification and cltisenahip, attitude* 
favorable to success^ rilevaace and ataning, saassary of EngUsb, vocational 
guidance and education, batter living, fcij^ersari»n and prascneol 
indlv£duall*©i laaming programs, breadaning backgroimd and interests, 
secoadary education, adult education, coaeinalty in the educational prograa, 
sufflalexit specialised personaeX. adequate facilities axsd aquippaat, slastl* 
bility in educational arrangeoents, supple®enfeary financing. This coiapre- 
batislve list of educational naads of the children, youth, at^ adults engaged 
ia seasonal agricultural labor islght well be applied to all education but 
because of deprivation Dr. tlcod aaUas a special application in each case to 
the uafflet suiida of the laigrants. 

Children f roa Hesflis ija Ifiitch Aaothar lansua^ U gjiwfcin . Chlidraa 
representing another need cone frost hoiaas in which l an g uage other than 
English is eaclusively spokum, 1.hey present a probleai to teachers and 
schools where all instruction is given la the English language. The 
isiportattee of helping these children to gain proficiency in the l&sguage 
of their adopted culture cannot be over-estiaated. Although no educator 
would with a child to lose cc^aiid of hit native language, his educational 
and vceseioiMil success in an English-speaking culture deeands facility and 
fluency in the use of English. 



^len Cowan l%K>d, ”Tha Educational Xeads of Migrant Chlldran.** Thta 
paper was prasaatad at the Stata Confaraswie on Migrant Education in ^cr^iuMsae, 
California on Sepfcaiibar 2^-a4, 1966. Ihe confarance was co-aponaorad by tfea 
Buraau of Elaiaantary and ^condary Education, the Office of « 4 - 

Edueetion and the liiter*3tate Migrent sducatlcm Project, Title V, KSEA. ^wpie 
May be secured frow the Office of Coepansatcry Sducatica, Sacr«sinfeo, Ca**- 



fornia, 95dlA« 
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teeuleuration of various £or«i®» Isngusg# gsotqis is Stss^ly influsncsi 
by parantal attitudes. Certain cultures see the ispoetaace of early leatnlns 
of English to the child's school ^«ccoss and si^port the efforts of tl?e 
aeSjool by the use Of English in the hone as soon as the parents theaaelves 
gain facility with the language. Other cultures have etrong eiaotionel 
atfeaehaents to the native language and fear the separation item their 
children that tha leeraing of another languaga in achool night bring about. 

instructional satorials uaad in t*a schools of the Cnited States 
are alaost anclusivaly publishad in English, sctool pcopU will probably 
need all the diplonsey at their coanand to neat a probUn essantlelly rooted 

in thm asiotlort* of tbo p»raat«s 

Although this need has been apparent in our schools throughout the 
entire twentieth century as ws received wave after wave of li»igratlon iron 
varloue countries, eoncentrsted worfc on the probloa is s relstively recent 
developsnnt. Eesearch studies are under way in a mnber of centers on the 
taschlag of English as a second Isngusge. B» e^ef for Applied Uaguistics 
Washlngtba, B.C- has given effective isederahip She the ptoblea. Buree 
conferences were held as follow*; Susa»°. 1964i San Diego. 1965i Hew toric, 
1966, In Biaai Beech in 1967, a national organisation was foraed called 
Teachers of English as a Sacond language, which adds TESOl to ourdraady 
bixlgfiiig «lpbiib»tical 

The Deparwant of Eural Education has also been concerned with this 
probU. and in 1966 published Jfet ffiaaEilzJ * 

^The Tmilaible MHwrity. . Waehlngton, B.C. : DeparOsent of Rural 

EditifCAtion» SAtienal )gdu6|it|4>n As»oei*tie!is 



tlm ttachins SpanitK to tbt Spanith^Spoakiof * 

ZB iBsy ebons lv« dlsoiiadlon of the diverse needs of the leemers 

to be served* eonsideretlon would be ,^iven to the difficult ftrobleos of 
needs rooted in raoiel difiN*rene«» in featily beekgrouad end in velue syetese 
held by the different classes in what n«ny of ui hope will eventually becosii 
a classless society. But neither your tixae nor ay erudition stakes this 
possible* 



?hyaieel Cotadltioa l,eamey 

any Illusions school people may have that iti the tfnited States ”our 

children are the healthiest ia history” will be swiftly dispelled by else 

eonparatlve study oade by Eoul Tunley ardd rv^orted tsoder the titles ^America's 

Hdheelthy Childrest • an £eerging Scandal” in S^arperis Magaain^ for Hay, 1966. 

It ia probably unnecessary to defer4 the assuo^tion that \m cannot m%t 

the needs of any child unless he is in reasonably i^od health. 

Mr. Tualey stakes his ease in five brief atatenents: 

Za 1950. , .we ranked sixth in deaths of babies pe^ thousand 
births. . .according to WHO statistics for 1961, jm have slid 
down to eozaething like fifteenth place, (p. 42) 

Spokesiitn for organised iiddiciiie..«like to attribut<^ our poor 
ahowing to our heavy l^gro population compared, aey, to 
Sweden or Holland. But there is no Inherent reeson why Hegro 
babies should have a poorer prospect of survival than whites*** 
mceept poverty and inferior prenatal care. This is the 
nsaning of the striking statistical picture one flnde in Kew 
York, idiere, in the predominantly white and reasonably 
affluent borough of Queens, infant deaths art 300 percant 
lower thati in Hegro Harlem. In Mitmisote—where all races 
have eguai accaaa firat-clasa hd$pitali**infa{it mortality 
rstea era identical for whites and iionwhitee. Cp« 42) 

Tbi consaqueiicea of poor or inadequate prenatal care are 
reflected not only In infant deaths but also in those 
survive with preventable defects. A high proper tion ol the 
two million BitntaUy retarded children in the Uhited States 
are bora to poor familiea, and many oi tfee defects could have 



bMu forttttIM by atdicmtlod mui ttmtktmnb h%fot% 

birth. Me«d, x»st iutborlei^s th»t r«urd«tion could 

be cut in half if vc «ppUtd vhet «o nlr«uiy know about aueh 
fottiliUr haterds «s faulty Mtlaboliaw and Garaan aaaaiaa. (p* 43) 

Moat aduanead r^ciona racogaiac that tba car# of childran*a 
taath la crucially ia^rcaati thay provida £raa» or al«oat fraa 
dantiatry for tbair young. Tat cha riehaat: nation in tha iN»rl4» 
according to a fadaral aiirv^* aUoK's half ita youngatara to 
taach the ngm of fiftaan vlthout avar having aaau tha inaiJ^t 
of a daatist^a office* Aa a raault half of alt dnaricaaa in thar 
early taana hava an average of tan decayed taatb in tbair aoutha. 
?iartbaraore» one out of every five children in Anarican auffara 
£ro» a chronic ailaent largely be&i«uaa of ntglaet. 

...a recent l^hington» D.C atudy found that large nut^ra 
of firat gradara vara failing bacauaa there aara anemic and 
that tha trouble with many nonraadera «aa they thay couldn’t 
aaa properly. 

Ikithing naada to be added to thaaa guotationa. Xf «a raally want to 
build a haalti^ nation and plan for tha future^ ua muat atart ifith oaiE 
children. la thla a proper eoncam of tha achoola? To be aura> it ia, 
bacauaa ua cannot attain our adneational objactivaa tm'laaa tha divaraa 
haalth naada of our cblldran are awit. 

Following Hr. Tttnlay*a article in aferg!^_*a Hagaaina ia a co^anaed 
atataaant from an article appearing in Hadical HbSI (Kbvambar 5, 
1945). »ithin tha paat five yaara* five Boaton hoapitala have mad# 
eoaprahanaiva atudiaa of l»442 praachool children aged four to iiat mho 
vara anrollad in OKA mad Start projacta. Over 31 parcant aahibitad 
major phyalcal defecta or problaaa. to quota directly from thia 

ntntmmti 

h vary mida range of phyaical pathology vaa uncovarad* 
including cardiovaacular deficit^ bronchc»pulmcna«y diafintchion* 
orthopedic probtea and diaeaaaa of tha gaatro«intaatinal 
tract. Crovth of aona children waa ratardad aa a reault of 
metabolic diaturbancea or malnutrition^ inadequate hearing or 
viai<m vara amtramaly common. . . . 



M&st striUtixig of «U was the high jfate of eaiotionat disturhaace. 
nearly 25 petceat of all the children hid lom sort of psychological 
difficulty* ranging froa serioos belsiiviaral probleas to psychoses* 

this is jMirt of the tragic picture revealed by the Boston study* 

tasfortunately in a study involving so lasny cases* w« probably get an assess* 

Hint of what Is p^eeisiM^ true nationwide* These 31 percent of the Btad 

Start children will enter school with two strikes against tlien. feaohsrs 

and parents will put pressisre on thea learn to i?esd**v^ihe awst difficult 

task they will ever have to achieve* Esad Start stiouid give m a ^tsisce 

.to find those children who ere desperately la need of Midical care* These 

health needs o£ children, however, represent diverse needs which will 

detex^ine whether they are leemers or ?u>t* Childri'^a who are lll*nourished 

i 

or suffer from iem physical defect deviate fr^s aotaiil behavior patterns* 
the health of the HStion^s children should ha oi»r greatest concern, 

5* Ipdi¥idiisl Piffereifuses in Ability* ijnteresfcs* aaj Mtitudgt M I^S£SSS3 l 
A ny thoughtful tSiUJto will say that his greatest probiew is In asitlng 
the wide range of noedsi present in every classroom* The group with which the 
works is cossposod of sunny different individuals onsh with his own 
peculiar needs* Apparently, educators never tire in attempting to devise 
sows sdaiialstrative arrangssient to reduce the diversity in a classroois* The 
methods being tried by enthusiastic proponents today were tried in the 30*s 
and discarded for a variety of reasons* Current efforts are unlikely to 
be mm successful particularly if school people are truly concerned about 
the image a child gets of himself if he happene to fall into a group of eo* 
called "retarded*^ or ”stow” learners* 

f/s need to think som new thoughts on this problem* First* we must 
work to see thet every teacher has a teachable sise clese**»not more th^ 25 
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»t tfca ffiuciiBjn. S»a> we nw»e fted the w«y* M help teeeliere to «nde**t*»d 

eech cliiWi ei*^ to diegoote hie iB41vi4oeJ laeraiag nee^! ^ ^ 

MMhete to ecc.pt the point oi! viw thet thete teel* t« to h*lp eech chlM 

tek. hU ««te 3t.p eueceeafaUy. m cU»s 8t««P **»• 

ectivltie. beceue. cMl4r.a need to le«e to Uv. wotk tos.thet. act.pt 
peraon* difSetOTt *«a tlwM.lve. atri id.ntiSy th«..lve» With shat i. 
goo4 for the group. S«t -«.y of th.ir epeciftc ie««.lo8 «etiviti« wiU 
b« highly indlvidualiatii with each child working at hi. own rata toward 
fp»U ha underatasda and with coi^tant taachar guidaae*. 

ti» taachar*. wtjor rcpoMlbiUty enat b» th. pr.r*ation of feilw*. 
Within the cl««rco« .11 chlMr.n Med not u». th. sm. tMtbook, Mch 
child oMd not M. th. aa-a workbook Imt o«:h child naad. to hav. Mpariencee 
Of anccM.. the groat^taak of Uadarahlp i# to i»* to«wh*rf fra. th. 
lltautiona iopoaod by rigid grad* .amdarda. If w. bollow. individoala 
diffar ftM one Mother in every eoM.iv.biO way, lot M roally P»t thia 
baiiof intffl action, obviouoly* if individual variation aaiat. 

•vwyou Mill not ba able to do the .mo thing in the aaM aaount of 



tisMi and with <m ostial dagtaa coe^tatt»se» 

Hot only wu»t wo accept thia as a prlnciplo to Uvut hy» not only mmt 

help te«:h«. to l«irn to Uv. by it but wo »Mt help P«ent. to «nd.r.t«nd 
and bollevo it and act courag«>u.ly in acoordanc. with their bcUafa. the 
effast of pM«.tal atpectenciw that Weed a child*, capasity i. cawias H*- 
«,troM praaeure on wany ohiWren. to £hil dra n Ogder *'»*^”* 

i. clearly given to thoee who will Ueten and hoar bafore p.ra<«dl 



Wl7 noU ««1 Kobart S. Flewing, ISI2IH£* ColuobM. 

Ohtoi Chartoa 8- Marrill Books, toe., 1966- 
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C 01 S 63 noy sIliXd or to his p«rattts« 

To atscbit the needs of eblldrasn, um vast, stress the is^rt^pte of 
developing a relationship between hoiae end school in which parents end 
teachers ere foil partners in the ^rogtea of edocetioe* Zf siich a re«^ 
Xationshlp can be developed, then eventuell^ every school will becooe & 
covammity service cester equipped to ^sinister to a wide variety of hunaui 
needs. 

Other needs might he discussed if tiiae penaitted. The ne«id of a 
currlculuai which will prepare tosiorrcw*s citizens to be effective in the 
preservation of our deeiocratic way of life, succes^ifisl l^xaew^cers, persons 
thoroughly infosiaed concertiing the seriousness of <hxc internal probleaS 
of huoun relations as well as cur world relations, hueum beings who think 
well of thesmelves and thus can accept differences in other people and 
treat thaw with dignity, respect ai^ justice, persons prepared to 
a living, persons able to use leisure constructively, and to adjust to 
life in a technological civilisation. But these are the basic and cooimon 
needs that good education strives constantly to laset. 



